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ABSTRACT 

In spring 1984, a study was conducted by the Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges to examine various facets of 
transfer education at urban community colleges. Part of the study 
focused on the large discrepancy between the number of community 
college students saying they wanted to earn a bachelor's degree and 
the actual number who attained the baccalaureate. A survey of 
students in randomly selected transf er-crfedi t course sections at 22 
urban community colleges yielded 1,163 usable responses. Study 
findings included the following: (1) 74%. of the students planned to 
attain a baccalaureate degree or higher, yet only 54% indicated 
transfer as their primary reason for attending college; (2) 44% 
expressed strong feelings about the relative importance of transfer; 
(3) only 12% could be^classif ied as exhibiting behavior highly 
indicative of transfer, and most had not taken the initiative in 
planning for transfer; and (4) students with high transfer attitudes 
and behaviors were concentrated among those who had completed 45 to 
59 units, were attending full-time, and were of traditional college 
age. The study findings suggested that community colleges concerned 
with the identification of potential transfer students should collect 
other data besides planned degree attainment. (LAL) 
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ASSESSING STUDENT DBC^REE ASPIRATIONS 



Why t±ie large discrepancy between the number of community college 
students who say they want to earn a bachelor's degree and the actual number 
who attain the baccalaureate? A recent survey of students at 22 urban 
cotiTOunity colleges indicates that part of the answer to this question lies in 
the inadequacy of self-reported degree aspirations* Ibis ERIC Digest reviews 
the methodology and findings of the sujrvey and discusses implications. 



ASSESSING, STUDENT DECIDE ASPIRATION AND 
TRANSFER DISPOSITION 

During Spring 1984, the Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
surveyed the students in randomly selected course sections at 22 community 
colleges participating in the Ford Foundation's Urban Community Colleges 
Transfer Opportunities Program^ The course sections involved in the survey 
were identified as eligible for transfer credit to a four-year college. 1,613 
usable responses were received. 

Among other items, the survey instrument solicited irifonnation on (1) the 
highest degree that students plan to attain, (2) their primary reasons for 
attending college, (3) student attitudes (i.e.^ predisposition) toward 
transfer; and (4) student transfer behaviors (i.e., the actions taken by 
students to prepare for successful transfer). Findings, discussed below, 
reveal that while a large percentage of students said they planned to attain a 
baccalaureate, srnaller proportioas demonstrated the attitudes and behaviors 
that are indicative of transfer success. 

WHAT ARE STUDENT DEGREE ASPIRATIONS AND 
WHY ARE SltfDENTS ENROLLbD? 

Of the respondents, 74 percent indicated that they planned to attain a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. When asked to indicate their primary reason 
for attending collecje, however, only 54 percent indicated transfer to a four- 
year college or university. Many (31*9 percent) were attending primarily to 
gain occupational skills; 8.3 percent indicated ocxrupational advancanent; and 
6.6 percent indicated personal interest. Age, attendance status, sex, and 
nun^ber of credits completed were found to be significantly related to student 
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goals* Preparing for transfer was more likely to be given as a reason for 
attending cx)llege by full-time male students vrfw were of traditional college 
age* 



WHAT IS THE PREDISPOSITION OF STUDENTS TOWARD I'RANSFER? 

The survey instrument included five Likert-type items which asked the 
student about the relative inportance of transfer: 

(1) Transferring to a four-year college is not that important to me. 
(Desired response: strong disagreement or disagreement) • 

(2) Transferring to a four-year college is too far off in the future to 
worry about it now. (Desired response: strong disagreement or 
disagreenvent) • 

(3) If I don't transfer to a four-year college, I will feel 
disappointed. (Desired response: stroixi agreei^ent or agreement). 

(4) Transfer courses are not very useful because you don't learn any 
practical skills. (Desired response: strong disagreement or 
disagreement) . 

(5) For me, getting a job is more irtportant than transferring to a four- 
year college. (Desired response: strong disagreement or 
disagreement) . 

Of the students included in the analysis, 44 percent fell into what could be 
termed the "Tiigh transfer attitude*' category, significantly lower tlian the 54 
percent who indicate that their prinrary reason for attending was transfer to 
a four-year college. 



DO STUDEN^rS PREPARE TOR SUCCESSFUL TRANSFER? 

'The survey instrument also assessed student actions in preparation for 
transfer: 

(1) Transfer Knowledge : a composite of three items that asked the 
student to indicate the sources used to determine transferability of 
courses taken in the community college. The three possible sources 
of information were: (1) catalog/course schedule; (b) counselors; 
(c) making inquiries of a four-year college. 

(2) Course Transferability : Students were asked to list the courses 
they enrolled in during Spring 1984 and to in^licato for each whether 
they knew if the course was transferable. This item was scored on 
the basis of the number of courses listed. For instance, if a- 
student was taking four courses and s/lie knew the transfer 
eligibility tor all four, his or her score would be a four. 



(3) 



Transfer Planning : A composite of four items, which asked students 
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who planned on transferring if they had (a) requested catalogs and 
application forms from colleges and , universities; (b) asked 
counselors for information about colleges' requirements for transfer 
applicants; (cj visited the colleges; and (d) completed and 
submitted transfer applications. 

(4) Transfer Information: An item whicAi asked students vAiether they had 
sought information on transfer opportunities from the counseling 
office frequently^ occasionally/ or rarely. 

Findings on this part of the survey were surprising: only 12 of the 
responding students could be classified as exhibiting high transfer behaviors. 
The majority of students were not taking the initiative in planning their 
eventual transfer. There is an obvious need/ Uierefore, to inform students of 
transfer requironents and the steps that need to be taken in securing entrance 
into a four-year institution^ 



WHICH STUDENTS WERE MOST LIKELY TO DISPLAY 
HIGH TRANSFER ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS? 

The students who fell into the high transfer attitudes and high transfer 
behavior categories clearly show the highest predisposition to transfer. An 
analysis of characteristics of these students indicates that number of credits 
earned, attendance status, and age appear to be related to changes in transfer 
attitudes and behaviors. Students with high transfer attitudes and behaviors 
are concentrated among those who have completed 45 to 59 units, who are 
attending full-time, and who are of traditional college age* Significantly, 
of those students who indicated that they wanted to attain a Bachelor's degree 
or a- graduate degree, only 48.4 percent and 69*2 percent (respectively) 
demonstrated high transfer attitudes; only 12.8 percent 22.7 percent 
demonstrated high transfer behaviors* 

t 

IMPLICATIONS 



As the above findings indicate, the self-reported degree aspirations of 
commiinity college students may not always be good discriminators of transfer 
potential. Though students may say they plan on earning a B.A. or a higher 
degree, many give reasons other than transfer for having enrolled in college. 
Also, many baccalauj:eate aspirants do not demonstrate attitudes and behaviros 
helpful to transfer success. Consequently, canmunity colleges concerned with 
the identification of potential transfer students at the point, of entry need 
to collect other data besides planned degree attainment. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



The full study report should be consulted for further information on the 
survey: 

Cohen, A.M., Brawor, F.B., and Bensimon, E.M. Transfer Education in American 
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